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defence, Hobbes, anxious for personal reasons not to
remain longer abroad, was, I conceive, eager also to
seize, in the chaos of public opinion, the opportunity
of publishing his plans of reform in Church and State,
and in that view might well be willing to accept as
a fact the revolution against which he had honestly
striven. There are many signs in l Leviathan3 of this
effect on Hobbes's mind of the progress of events.

Arrived thus far in 1650, he allowed or caused to
be brought to light that earliest work in which, years
before it came to civil war, he had not only drawn
with firm hand the ground-lines of his political doctrine
but founded it in the nature of man. It was now
printed in two distinct parts : the one, under the title
of l Human Nature, or the Fundamental Elements of
Policy,' prefaced by a publisher's notice representing it
(incorrectly) as companion-treatise to the ' Be Give7;
the other, later in the year, under the title ' De Corpore
Politico, or the Elements of Law, Moral and Politic.'1
jNFext, in 1651, as if to pave the way more expressly
for the greater work at last completed, he issued a most
vigorous translation of the 'De Give' itself, as 'Philoso-
phical liudiments concerning Government and Society';
and so gave his countrymen the means of comparing
with all that he had previously thought out the wider
and bolder view of human and social life to which the
last years had brought him.2

1  The 'Human Nature' (E., iv. 1-76) includes cc. 1-13 of the first
division of the original treatise.    The remaining six chapters of that
division stand now as Part i. of the 'Do Corpore Politico' (JS., iv.
77-228}; Part ii. corresponds with the original second division of the
whole work.

2 IS., ii.   Aubrey (' Lives/ ii. 506) mentions that Edmund Waller the